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ARCHEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 1 

The Exposicion Historico Americano, Madrid, Spain, 1892. 

(Continued from p. 843). — I may be excused if I should give, in a 
most general manner, some intimation of the displays made by other 
countries of which we have no catalogue and no report. I should pre- 
mise this by saying that this Exposition was the finest Pre-Historic or 
Proto-Historic or Archaeologic display of American objects probably 
ever united under one roof. While we might be able to find more ex- 
tensive displays from the United States than were here shown, and 
they might find in Mexico more extensive displays of Mexican antiqui- 
ties than were at Madrid, and so on with regard to every country of 
America; but in this Exposition all these good things were brought 
together, and one had the opportunity, by passing from one hall to 
another to see the representatives of the good things of all countries. 
This made it the best thing of its kind ever produced. 

Nicaragua adjoins the United States of America. A large propor- 
tion of its antiquities came from the Islands of Zapatera and Solen- 
tiname, in Lake Nicaragua. A leading object was a sample idol of 
stone from Zappatera similar to those in my department from the same 
locality. There were many objects in gold, not the same as those from 
Chiriqui or Antioquia, but bearing resemblance thereto. There 
were arrow- and spear-points of obsidian, the polished stone hatchets 
and similar objects showing them to belong to the Age of Pol- 
ished Stone. They had quite a number of mealing stones — metates — 
some with legs and animal feet and animal heads, and altogether curi- 
ously-worked objects of art. They had a mass of pre-historic pottery, 
the shoe-shaped urn, the yellow and red decorated pottery, tripod 
bowls or dishes. Mr. Myorga, the head of the Commission, classed 
these as Aztecs, or as having a relation to the Aztec civilization. 

Guatemala had an extensive display of antiquities. Stone idols 
mealing stones — metates — decorated with the heads of animals, stone 
tables, piestles, hammers, cores, chips, flakes, and arrow- and spear-points 
of obsidian. They had a fine display of pottery of all kinds and sorts, 
plain and decorated, of various sizes, and making as complete a series 
as possible. Their Spanish antiquities, or those brought to them or 
left there by the Conquistadoies, were of considerable number and of 

1 This department is edited by Thomas Wilson, Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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great interest — swords, halberds, spikes, pieces of armor, clothing, etc., 
etc. They had not a few literary works of literary and historic value, 
ancient books in manuscript, olographs and autographs of their great 
men. 

The History of the Province of San Vicente Ferrer, a work by the 
Friar Francisco Ximenez, which, at whatever time it was commenced, 
seems to have been finished before 1 720 ; another, "Isagoge Apologetico, 
General de las Indias." Photographic reproductions of the original 
volume of the history, by Bernard Diaz. 

The Dominican Republic. — This little country was represented in 
greater part by historic than by prehistoric objects. Its cargo was 
composed principally of those objects which related to the Spanish 
occupation. One of principal interest was the First Cross. It was 
made of wood, erected in the first church that was established in the 
western world. Some of the stones of that construction, the plate, and 
similar objects, had greater value to the eyes of the Dominicans than 
others of greater scientific value. 

In the display of Peru, the Argentine Republic and Uraguay, they 
exhibited more of the Inca civilization than of the Aztecs. The dis- 
play was not formidable in numbers, nor were the objects of great size, 
but there was enough to assign them to the same scale of civilization as 
that which belonged to the Age of Polished Stone. There were objects 
of copper and gold. 

Ecuador had an abundant collection of pottery of different 
forms, as of vases, dishes, platters, cups, figures of animals, and human 
representation, etc., of the usual form — the antique stone-work of the 
same description, polished stone hatchets, stone mortars, mealing stones, 
pestles, and copper implements, etc. 

One of the peculiar objects presented in the Exposition at Madrid 
(and there were only three of them in the entire Exposition) was a 
Mummified human Head, the bones having all been removed, and it 
being reduced in size to about that of one sixth, skin and features 
all retained in proper proportion, the hair long and black, with a half- 
dozen strands of cord drawn through the lips. 

Costa Rica was rej>resented by her Minister, Senor Peralta, by Mr. 
Alfaro, Director of the National Museum at San Jos6,and by Mr. Ferraz. 
Costa Rica had two large rooms assigned to her, and though one of the 
smallest countries, she filled and adorned with beauty and taste, the 
large space assigned to her. She displayed a considerable number of 
large stone objects, exceeding, in this regard, almost any other of her 
sister countries — stone objects in human form, others in animal form 
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and apparently of natural size. The display of pottery was large 
and that shown was of a sujierior order. This collection was very ex- 
tensive, and included every kind, both in shape and size, of pottery 
which belonged to the country. But that which was particularly inter- 
esting about Costa Rica was her unusually large display of gold objects. 
The greater part of these had never been shown in any public exhibi- 
tion ; they had been, for the most part, excavated and exhumed by Mr. 
Alfarro himself, or through his immediate exertions. I had no oppor- 
tunity to examine them save in a slight and cursory manner ; it would 
seem to be established that they were made, in addition to other sup- 
posed methods, by melting and casting. I had the privilege of taking 
some of them apart myself and choosing those pieces which had the 
greatest appearance of solder. I found no trace thereof, but it ap- 
peared impossible to have been done otherwise than by casting. I 
would not be understood to intimate that all of them were made thus, 
nor that none were made by soldering. 

Siveden and Norivay. — These two countries which occupy so close a 
relationship politically, were very properly installed together. Baron 
Nordenskiokl was the Chief Commissioner, with Professor Bovallius for 
his aid. The center of the hall was occupied by a large glass case, the 
dimensions of which were to be counted by yards. It contained a 
model of the ship Vega, in which the Chief Commissioner made his cel- 
ebrated discoveries and voyages in 1878-80. Arranged in the same 
case and making part of the display, were the various implements, tools, 
weapons, arms, domestic utensils, ornaments, dress, etc., of the people 
visited during the voyage. Associated with them were the Kyaks of 
Alaska, all the dress of the fishermen and hunters while on the water, 
and their arms, instruments and weapons. 

One of the most interesting displays of the entire Exhibition was 
the ancient maps, the nucleus of which was the private collection of 
Baron Nordeuskiold, and which he had been forming during many 
years past — atlases, maps, charts, globes, etc., were here without num- 
ber — some of them the rarest and most valuable to be found. One 
corner of the hall was devoted to the discoveries and investigations of 
Mr. Gustavus Nordenskiold, the son of the Baron, among the Pueblos 
aud Cliff-dwellings of Arizona and the Canons of the San Juan and its 
tributaries. The volume containing a description of his discoveries, 
with all the necessary illustrations, is now in course of publication in 
Sweden, to be made in English as well as Swedish, and intended to be 
a rich and valuable volume. 
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Collections of Archseologic specimens by Dr. Bovallius during his 
visit of exploration in Nicaragua, were here displayed, as well as the 
same in the Antilles by Dr. Hjalmarson. Norway presented but a 
small display, the principal and most attractive item of which was a 
model of the great Viking ship which had been excavated from the 
tumulus of Godhav'n, now on display in the Archaeologic Museum at 
Ghristiania, a smaller model of which is in the National Museum. 

Denmark had a modest display, considering her Archseologic riches, 
but she was bound by the condition governing this, that, though but a 
novel and interesting departure, her display was confined almost exclu- 
sively to the discoveries made by the Danes through Iceland upon the 
Atlantic Coast, and so here was to be found a good representation of 
Greenland and Eskimo life from that country. Accompanying this 
Greenland display, were maps, charts, publications of every sort relat- 
ing to the early discovery of America by the Norsemen. The maps, 
real or imaginary, of Massachusetts Bay and the coast of New Jersey, 
with the supposed voyages of the discoverers of the X and XI Century, 
at least in completeness. Whatever of relics that could be gathered 
were here displayed, and, altogether, it was the most satisfactory 
argument in favor of the discovery of America anterior to Columbus 
that has ever been made. 

Germany. — The German representative was Dr. Ed. Seler, and he 
presented, in the hall allotted to him, the riches of the German Museum 
as they have been gathered during the many enterprising voyages of 
scientific investigation which his country has started throughout the 
Western Continent. Dr. Seler's investigations and discoveries in 
Guatemala, Honduras and the Mosquito Coast were here exhibited 
the form of a plaster or pulp reproduction of a score or more great 
Aboriginal monuments of those countries, so strange and wonderful, so 
little known. The investigations of Reiss and Stubel in Peru and 
representatives of the great collection made by them — first, of painted 
and decorated pottery, and second, of the polochromatic textile fabrics, 
was much to be admired. 

United States of Colombia. — This country had but a small display. 
It was visited by me two or three times, each time with increased inter- 
est. Although I saw other objects during my first visit, my attention 
was soon attracted to the display of gold objects which this country 
possesses from the interior Province of Antioquia. 

The National Museum possesses 20 or 30 of these gold specimens of 
this country, and feels that it already possesses a sufficient number and 
must decline to increase that number by purchase. Imagine my sur- 
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prise to see in the display of this little country, sloping shelves, three 
or four feet wide, covered with black velvet, running along an entire 
side of the room, however, within glass cases which were abundantly 
guarded, and dotted over this black velvet were gold objects to be 
counted by the hundred — how many there were, I do not know. There 
were parts of two collections, one of which cost in Colombia, $75,000, 
and the other, that of Don Restrepo, who was present representing his 
country at Madrid, which cost $30,000. I, as Curator of my Depart- 
ment, had selected my little display of gold ornaments and taken them 
to Madrid, intending them for exhibition, but when I saw this magni- 
ficent and glittering display of prehistoric gold ornaments from this 
little country, I decided I could never put mine on display, and, upon 
preparing for my return, carefully packed them up and brought them 
home with me, and they are now displayed in their usual place in my 
department of the Museum. 

Mexico. — She is our neighbor at home and she was our neighbor at 
the Exposition. She occupied about the same number of rooms as we 
did. While she had more objects, they were smaller and did not take 
so much space. I give the nearest sketch of some of the objects pre- 
sented by Mexico, principally from memory : Models and reproduc- 
tions in plaster, paper or staff of several of the j>rincipal monu- 
ments of their country. All that we have in our Museum of the 
Abadiano and Lorillard Collections were thus represented, if I may 
except the Calendar Stone, which unfortunately met with an accident 
well provided against, but which wrought its destruction. The 
monument was natural size, the same as we have in our museum, 
and was made of paper pulp ; to guarantee safe carriage it had been her- 
metically sealed and soldered in a case of sheet lead, and this, with the 
necessary protecting straw, etc., was, in its turn, placed in a wooden 
box. It was brought by ship and landed at Santander. The attempt 
to bring it down through Spain by car, proved it to be too large to pass 
through tunnels and similar narrow places, and it therefore had to be 
brought by wagon. At some part of the voyage it was necessary to move 
or change the object, and for that purpose wooden strips had been 
nailed along the sides of the case to be used as handles. When placed 
on the wagon for transportation, these strips were pulled off and the 
nails by which they had been fastened, pulled out, leaving nail-holes 
upward and exposed to the weather. It rained upon the load nearly 
every day of the transport across the mountains, and enough water 
trickled through these nail-holes to dampen, then wet, and finally de- 
stroy the paper pulp of which the model was made, and when it was 
61 
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opened in the palace, it had been resolved into its original pulpy con- 
dition. The Stone of Sacrifice, the God of Silence, Teoyoamiqui 
and all the rest came through in safety. The Mexican section dis- 
played models in wood, of several of their antique monuments, and 
sometimes the country around them on a reduced scale. The Aztec 
town of Zempoala, the Pyramid of Papaulta, and the Ruins of Xochi- 
calco, were fine models. They occupied places in the center of each 
room. There were the usual amount of antique armor, arms and 
instruments, stones, ornamental utensils, and worked bone. There 
were a hundred or more of the T-shaped copper implements, quantities 
of pottery, etc. There was a fine series of plaster reproductions of the 
ancient inhabitants, showing individuals of both sexes and all ages, 
and attempting to reproduce the races or tribes from the different 
provinces. This reconstruction extended to their clothing and equip- 
ments, their arms, offensive and defensive, tombs, utensils, household 
and ceremonial, and the original adornments of gold and other reproduc- 
tions. There was a fine series of maps, charts, and the originals of 
two Codicxes with paintings and sketches. 

This display was intended at the time of its preparation in Mexico 
to be transported to Chicago for the World's Columbian Exposition, 
but the postponement of closing time at Madrid, and the necessity for 
its shipment via Havana prevented. Could this display have 
reached Chicago, Mexico would have appeared to much better 
advantage in this department. 



